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Claude 

Debussy 

The Reluctant Revolutionary 


The haunting portrait of Claude Debussy on the op- 
posite page wonderfully captures the subtle disso- 
nance of the man. The high forehead doesn’t quite go 
with the face beneath it—just as in real life the large 
torso, only hinted at in the portrait, failed to match the 
rather short legs not shown at all. The long fingers el¬ 
egantly holding a cigarette like a stick of incense have a 
separate existence of their own. The eyes are the su¬ 
preme mystery. Are they the eyes of a primitive or a de¬ 
cadent? Are they passionate? Or bored? Or amused? 
Nobody was ever really sure. 

To Frenchmen, Debussy did not look French. Fie 
had, said one, a Levantine face. Another sensed a re¬ 
semblance to a Titian portrait—perhaps of a slightly 
corrupt duke in a Venetian palace. A third observer 
felt that he had the sort of head found in ancient Syr¬ 
ian friezes. Inevitably he was compared to a gypsy, and 
possibly this was the most apt comparison of all. For 
what else is the modem artist but a man who travels 
light, seeking a foothold in terra incognita ? Debussy 
began to discover himself around 1885, at a time when 
all the arts seemed to be rediscovering themselves, 
challenging centuries of conventions that now, all at 
once, had become intolerably limiting. Not only the old 
ways of saying things—verbally, visually, and musically 
— were changing but the very notion of what should 
be said. A generation later, Ezra Pound would cry 
“make it new,” giving in retrospect the slogan for the 
movement. Everything had to be invented again, as on 
the first day of Creation. Between the early 1880s, 

This drawing of Claude Debussy was 
done by the Russian artist Ivan Thiele 
in 1913, the year in which Debussy 
wrote the ballet Boite a joujoux 
and finished book two of Preludes. 


when Debussy first began to awake as a creative force, 
and his death in 1918, customary patterns, fixed rules, 
orderly procedures were rudely, joyously broken. 

Debussy’s prime years coincided with this revolu¬ 
tion, this neo-renaissance of which all art today is, in 
one way or another, the product. Debussy was not 
alone in effecting changes in the musical atmosphere. 
A few other Frenchmen—notably, Erik Satie and Em¬ 
manuel Chabrier—were also escaping from the aca¬ 
demic umbrella. Ravel was 13 years younger than 
Debussy, but some of his early piano music displays Im¬ 
pressionistic devices that predate Debussy’s similar in¬ 
novations. In Moravia a wild individualist named Leos 
Janacek was at work. Around the turn of the century, 
the formidable Arnold Schoenberg began to make his 
influence felt in Vienna, and even earlier the Amer¬ 
ican Charles Ives had committed to paper music so dis¬ 
sonant that no one would play it for half a century. 

All of these radicals felt Debussy’s influence at one 
time or another, and yet Debussy was influenced by 
none of them. He was not significantly affected by the 
music of his young colleague and friend, Igor Stravin¬ 
sky, either. Nor is it easy to find earlier composers to 
whom he owes a large debt, unless one goes all the way 
back to the 18th Century French composers Couperin 
and Rameau. Moussorgsky, among his immediate pre¬ 
decessors, is usually put forward as the Russian influ¬ 
ence on Debussy. But Edward Lockspeiser—whose 
two-volume Debussy: His Life and Mind remains the 
definitive study—is probably right in concluding that 
attempts to find Moussorgsky’s style in Debussy’s work 
“seldom offer more than personal views.” 

In the end, we have to accept Debussy as an artist 
sui generis. He did things with music that no one who 
lived before him had done, and few who came after 
him could ignore. Virgil Thomson, a man not given to 
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overstatement either as a composer or critic, has said: 
‘‘Debussy is to the musicians of our century everywhere 
what Beethoven was to those of the nineteenth, our 
blinding light, our sun. Without them music is Europe 
without Napoleon, Hamlet without the Prince.” 

What is this originality—this “Debussyism”—that 
stamps itself like a copyright on every measure he 
wrote? Listen to as simple, as casual, as brief a piece as 
Golliwogs Cakewalk from The Childrens Comer. In 
those two-and-a-half minutes of pianistic romp Debus¬ 
sy made available to himself and to all subsequent 
composers two startling innovations: syncopation de¬ 
rived from American jazz and a harmonic palette that 
encompasses bitonality—playing in two keys simulta¬ 
neously. Yet what is truly modern is not the new me¬ 
chanics but the expressive use to which they are put. 
Nobody had used quite this language before because 
nobody had had the impulse or need to say what De¬ 
bussy was saying: that life no longer seems to belong to 
a single key; that dissonance is as real as consonance; 
that the rhythms of experience fall into a broken rath¬ 
er than a continuous pattern; that the world, in short, 
is a shifting, complex, ambiguous place. Debussy had 
the genius to say all this in music and to say it first. He 
sounded for his listeners the 20th Century intimations 
of chaos, but with the order and control of a first-rank 
craftsman and a sheer gorgeousness of sound the 20th 
Century has not heard since. 

Debussy came into a world dominated by Wagner 
and he, more than any other musician, liberated it from 
that Teutonic domination. His music became the sa¬ 
cred scripture that younger composers had to study, 
adulate and then resist in order to become their own 
men. Yet he was a reluctant revolutionary. He loved 
certain aspects of the past too much to banish them to¬ 
tally. In his music and his writing on music he ex¬ 
pressed reservations even as he engaged in the great 
break-up. At least partially, he foresaw the problems, 
the self-contradictions in our art (and in our lives) that 
constitute today’s bittersweet heritage of the modern. 
This sense of a dark side to the new freedoms makes 
him, perhaps, more our contemporary than a child of 
his own times. His eyes finally may be mocking, as if to 
say: “I know your little secret, don’t I? I’ve guessed how 
the plot comes out.” 

Gifted children are often born in disguise. They 
seem to pick the most ordinary parents as camouflage. 
Achille-Claude Debussy, known as Achille for his first 
30 years and as Claude ever since, was bom on August 
22, 1862 at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 11 miles from Par¬ 
is. (That village was the birthplace also of Louis XIV, 
with whom Debussy had nothing else in common.) At 
the time of his birth, Debussy’s parents, Manuel 
Achille and Victorine Manoury Debussy, lived above 
the woeful china shop they operated at next to no prof¬ 
it. Debussy’s father was a former marine, and his am¬ 
bition was that his son should grow up to be a sailor. 

Five-year-old Achille-Claude Debussy, already a 

bit of a dandy in bowler hat, and coat draped over 
shoulders, rides a hobbyhorse-tricycle in Saint- 

Germain-en-Laye, the town where he was born. 


Hashy looking, impulsive, a bit of a womanizer, the el¬ 
der Debussy drifted from job to job—besides running 
the china shop, he was also a traveling salesman, a 
printer and a clerk. The family moved four times be¬ 
fore the boy was eight. His mother worked as a seam¬ 
stress, trying to make ends meet, and produced 
children, five in all. She wore the expression—disap¬ 
proving and a little defiant—of a woman who expect¬ 
ed to be let down and was seldom disappointed. 

Adele, born the year after Achille-Claude, remem¬ 
bered her older brother as being rather sweet but un¬ 
demonstrative. There is a snapshot of him at the age of 
five, seated on a tricycle, a round, grave little man sur¬ 
mounted by a sort of flattened-derby hat and swal¬ 
lowed up in a greatcoat. Even if one allows for the 
tapestry quality of 19th Century photography, this 
portrait of the tricyclist seems as frozen as a still life. 
Achille-Claude, his sister also recalled, watched others 
play more than he played himself. And in the summer 
he spent “whole days sitting in a chair, thinking no one 
knew what,” looking like a child under a spell waiting 
for a fairy godmother to awaken him. In fact, it was a 
bourgeois godfather who performed the small miracle. 

Debussy’s godparents were his father’s sister Cle¬ 
mentine and her lover Achille-Antoine Arosa, a bank¬ 
er with a passion for collecting contemporary art. He 
encouraged his godson to paint—a childhood palette 
became one of Debussy’s most cherished souvenirs. He 
also encouraged the child’s interest in music: by the 
time he was eight or nine Debussy was taking his first 
piano lessons, paid for by Arosa. 

It was the second piano teacher who awakened De¬ 
bussy to a sense of his mission. In later years, he cited 
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Madame Maute de Fleurville as the one “to whom I 
owe the little I know about the piano.” The statement 
is typical of Debussy’s sardonic modesty; few musicians 
knew more about the piano than he. Madame Maute 
had evidently been a pupil of Chopin. She was also the 
mother-in-law of the celebrated Symbolist poet Paul 
Verlaine, who was living at her house in 1871, when 
the nine-year-old Debussy walked the few blocks from 
his apartment to take lessons. In later years Verlaine’s 
verse inspired some of Debussy’s finest songs. Had he 
met Verlaine at Madame Maute’s? He never said. 

The omission, if conscious, is characteristic. Where 
his past was concerned, Debussy pretended that he 
was either circumspect or indifferent, or both. More 
likely it was pride and hurt that kept him generally si¬ 
lent about his early years. He said little about his father 
other than to describe him as an “old rascal”; his moth¬ 
er he remembered for slapping his face with her quick, 
stinging hands. If he resembled an orphan to those who 
knew him, perhaps that was because he felt like an or¬ 
phan. Looking back, he aligned himself on childhood 
with Edgar Allan Poe. “Do you know anyone,” he 
wrote after reading The Fall of the House of Usher, 
“who can recall childhood without terror?” 

With the approach of adolescence and growing in¬ 
dependence, the terror lessened. The rites of passage 
for young 19th Century French musicians were more 
or less formally institutionalized at the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire. Among the 38 beginners applying for the Con¬ 
servatoire’s piano courses in 1872 only eight boys were 
accepted. Debussy, just 10 but rigorously prepared by 
Madame Maute, was one of the youngest. “A true ar¬ 
tistic temperament,” read the first year’s report.“Much 
can be expected of him.” By 12 he was being touted in 
the press as a “prodigy who promises to be a virtuoso 
of the first order.” Bowled over by Debussy’s perfor¬ 
mance at a student recital, one Parisian critic declared: 
“This budding Mozart is a regular devil.” 

But conflicts soon developed between masters who 
went by the book and a student already beginning to 
hear his own private sounds. At 14 Debussy shocked 
academic sensibilities by performing the piano classics 
in a highly spontaneous and romantic manner. The 
Conservatoire reports began to be dotted with words 
like “irresponsible” and “muddleheaded.” Growing 
pains also had odd effects on Debussy as a pianist. A 
fellow student remembered that, in utter contrast to his 
mature style, “he literally charged at the keyboard and 
overdid every effect. He appeared to be in a rage with 
the instrument, ill-treating it with impulsive gestures 
and puffing noisily during the difficult passages.” 

About this time the pianist turned into a composer. 
The year 1876 is the date Debussy ascribed to the ear¬ 
liest of his published works, the song Nuit d’etoiles 
(Starry Night) based on a poem by Theodore de Ban- 
ville. The style of this song, as of other early pieces, is 
tentative and derivative. But occasionally, after school, 
Debussy gave his fellow pupils a glimpse of the future. 
Sitting in a dingily august Conservatoire classroom one 
afternoon, he began to imitate on the piano the sound 
of buses bumping along the cobblestone street below. 
The “chromatic groanings,” as one of his classmates 


recollected, included such academic bugaboos as con¬ 
secutive fifths and unresolved sevenths—in fact, “all 
the notes of the diatonic scale heard at once in fantas¬ 
tic arrangements.” As he improvised, the young com¬ 
poser taunted his audience: “Can’t you listen to chords 
without demanding to see their identity cards and trav¬ 
el orders? Where do they come from? Where are they 
going? Do you have to know?” 


A TASTE OF THE GOOD LIFE 

As a teen-ager Debussy developed a taste for luxury 
that made later acquaintances compare him to a cat 
rubbing itself against the hand that strokes it. He 
purred over a good cup of hot chocolate and was fussy 
about his tea. He had an almost sensual love for small 
framed drawings, porcelain figurines and other bibe¬ 
lots. At 17 he underwent one of those experiences that 
tend to convince a gifted but poor boy that God really 
meant him to be a prince. From his family’s two-room 
Montmartre attic apartment he moved, as a summer 
employee, into the Chateau de Chenonceaux, famous 
as the elegant 16th Century residence of Catherine de 
Medici. In that summer of 1879 the mistress of the cas¬ 
tle was Mme. Marguerite Wilson-Pelouze, who also 
happened to be mistress of the President of the Repub¬ 
lic. A hostess in prime middle age, as “sensuous and as 
intoxicating as a magnolia,” according to a guest, 
Mme. Pelouze was also a music lover and an insomni¬ 
ac. Debussy’s job was to occupy the sleepless nights of 
the beautiful lady by playing the piano until her eye¬ 
lids began to droop. 

A summer later, and for two summers after that, De¬ 
bussy was the employee of another charming, wealthy, 
and formidable woman, the Russian aristocrat Nad- 
ezhda Filaretovna von Meek, best known to music as 
the patroness of Tchaikovsky. She and Debussy played 
duets together and he gave lessons to her children 
— there were 11 of them. With this restless household 
he made Grand Tours to Rome, Naples, Vienna, and 
finally Moscow. There, in the family’s 53-room man¬ 
sion, he became known as “Monsieur Bussykoff” to the 
children and “my little Frenchman” to Mme. von 
Meek, who classified her proteges (including Tchai¬ 
kovsky) as her “animate objects.” Mme. von Meek 
sent Tchaikovsky a Debussy piano composition, Danse 
bohemienne, requesting his opinion. Tchaikovsky was 
more blunt than generous: “It’s a very nice thing,” he 
wrote back, “but really too short; nothing is developed 
and the form is bungled.” Tchaikovsky declined to 
meet Debussy. But then, he chose not to meet Mme. 
von Meek herself; their acquaintance was limited to 14 
years of quill-throbbing correspondence. 

Debussy’s idyll at Mme. von Meek’s ended with 
the summer of 1882, when he returned to Paris, to his 
studies and to a new job as accompanist for a choral so¬ 
ciety. Mme. von Meek may be believed in her re¬ 
port to Tchaikovsky that Debussy “wept bitterly” 
when he left her and returned to school. The sweet life, 
the life of indolent self-indulgence was as precious to 
him as it was to be rare. 
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Debussy’s transition to manhood may be declared 
completed with that French boy’s prerogative, the old' 
er woman lover. Blanche-Adelaide Vasnier was an am- 
ateur singer and the mother of two, married to a civil 
servant 11 years her senior When Debussy first met 
her in 1881, he was 18 and she was 30. Her portrait de- 
picts what Debussy’s Viennese biographer Ernst Dec' 
sey calls a youthfully mature woman of “Junodike 
shapeliness,’’ with reddish hair and green eyes. (Green' 
eyed women were to remain a lifelong preference of 
Debussy.) Her mouth was small, with a curiously child' 
like pout in contrast to her swelling 19th Century 
bosom. A daily visitor in their home, Debussy spoke 
of the Vasniers as “my second family.’’ He dedicated 
an album of songs, set to poems by Verlaine and Paul 
Bourget, “To Madame Vasnier. These songs which she 
alone has brought to life and which will lose their em 
chanting grace if they are never again to come from her 
singing fairy lips. The eternally grateful author.’’ First 
affairs tend to die of their own rhetoric. What in fact 
broke up the DebussyA/asnier alliance was the Prix de 
Rome, the Conservatoire’s most coveted award, which 
Debussy won in 1884 at the age of 22. 

Failure produces one kind of rebel, success a subtler 
but sometimes more profound dissenter. Debussy be- 
longed to the second class. Nothing turned him against 
the Establishment like its approval. The fact that 22 out 
of 28 judges (including Gounod) voted him the Prix 
for what he considered a mere academic exercise in 
cantata'writing, LEnfant prodigue , seemed to confirm 
Debussy’s scorn for the official culture. The Prix was a 



three-year state scholarship granted to the Conserva' 
toire’s most promising students and saddled with bu- 
reaucratic requirements, including residency in Rome 
and the regular submission of works (envois de Rome) 
for academic approval back home. 

Debussy cursed the Prix as “this national sport’’ and 
regarded Rome as a punishment to match it. “Positive' 
ly ugly’’ he summed up the city. “A town of marble, 
fleas, and boredom." He visited the Sistine Chapel “as 
a man dragged to the scaffold" and even complained 
of Rome’s “perpetual blue sky. " The Villa Medici —the 
esthetes’ barracks where Prix winners lived —he con- 
sidered a prison and he dubbed his own room the 
“Etruscan tomb." Aloof, aristocratic by instinct, De' 
bussy hated the whole idea of a colony of artists. Ap- 
parently his colleagues at the Villa Medici returned the 
compliment, nicknaming him the Prince of Darkness 
for the Satanic impression he made when dressed for 
occasions in an “irresistible" white flannel suit. From 
the first, Debussy looked to the end of the Roman so' 
journ as the moment of deliverance. He was, and he re- 
mained, a Frenchman to the point of provincialism. 

In his entire time in Rome, he admitted to only one 
memorable experience. One day the venerable Franz 
Liszt played at the Villa Medici, and in conversation 
after the concert he advised the future leader of the 
next musical generation to study, of all things, Renais- 
sance music. Debussy wrote a letter recording the re' 
suits: “I went to hear two masses, one of Palestrina, the 
other of Orlando di Lasso at a church called S. Maria 
dell’ Anima... hidden away in a maze of awful little 
streets." Debussy could never be accused of being re- 
ligious. But he pronounced both works “tremendous 
feats” that brought out the depths of the ritual they 
supported. The winding melodic lines made him think 
of illuminated manuscripts and ancient missals. “Voi- 
la la musique /” he exclaimed. 

In Rome, Debussy finished his orchestral suite Prim 
temps , inspired by Botticelli’s Primavera. It is essential' 
ly a conservative work, but is marked by a novel use of 
humming voices as though they were instruments. The 
Prix academicians naturally disapproved of this, as 
well as his selection of F Sharp Major—a key whose six 
sharps can be an obstacle course for the unskilled. Nor 
did his mentors much favor the young composer’s can' 
tata La Demoiselle elue (set to a French translation of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s poem The Blessed Damozel), 
which opened daringly with fluctuating rhythms and 
an academically forbidden succession of fifths. 

At last, unable to stand the stifling atmosphere any 
longer, Debussy returned to Paris in the spring of 
1887, a year before his Prix expired. Paris was his eb 
ement: the city was a boiling caldron of experimen' 
tation in the arts. The literary salons were commanded 
by Symbolist poets, including Verlaine and Jules La' 
forgue, and led by Stephane Mallarme, whose Tues- 

Blanche Adelaide Vasnier, attracted Debussy as 
much for her intelligence and musicianship 
as for her voluptuous green-eyed beauty, captured 
in this painting by Jacques-Emile Blanche. Married 
and 12 years Debussy s senior, Mme. Vasnier was 
his first love and the inspiration for his first songs. 
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day evenings-at-home Debussy occasionally attended. 
In painting the Impressionists carried the day: Edou- 
ard Manet, Claude Monet, Pissarro, Renoir. Debussy 
himself was particularly fond of the expatriate Amer- 
ican painter Whistler. As for music, the “Wagner de¬ 
lirium,” to borrow the phrase of the critic Oscar 
Thompson, raged in full fever. In 1888 and 1889, De- 
bussy made pilgrimages to the annual Wagner festival 
at Bayreuth in Bavaria. He was charmed by Parsifal , 
and moved by Tristan , but within a year or two he 
had begun reacting against Wagner, complaining of 
his endless repetitions of certain melodic fragments. 
“Wagner has exaggerated this procedure to the point 
of caricature,” he told one of his colleagues. “I hate 
the leitmotif , not only when it is abused, but even 
when it is used with taste and discernment. Do you 
think that in composition the same emotion can be ex- 
pressed twice?” Debussy compared Wagners leitmo - 
tifs — themes associated with specific characters or 
ideas in his music dramas—to a dull-witted’visitor pre¬ 
senting his calling card every time he meets you. 

In 1889 the Paris World Exposition exposed Debus¬ 
sy, the searcher for new forms, to still another option: 
the primitive. He spent hours in the Dutch section, lis¬ 
tening to the music of Java and marveling over the five- 
note pentatonic scale of the Orient that, he said, made 
“our tonic and dominant seem like ghosts.” The rhyth¬ 
mic subtleties of the gamelan —the Javanese orches¬ 
tra, consisting largely of percussion instruments 
—made the counterpoint of Palestrina sound like 
child’s play to him. 

Surrounded by these provocative influences, De¬ 
bussy settled into his Bohemian period, moving into 


the attic of 42 Rue de Londres at the foot of Mont¬ 
martre. The ceiling consisted of plain boards, and so 
did the walls, except for a few ludicrous patches of wall¬ 
paper that reminded Debussy of the president of the 
republic surrounded by little birds. A low table with a 
wash basin and three chairs made up the furnishings, 
along with a borrowed piano and something that re¬ 
sembled a bed. 

Debussy lived here with Gabrielle Dupont, a dress¬ 
maker’s daughter, characterized by one of the com¬ 
poser’s friends as the least frivolous blonde he had 
ever met. Gaby had a splendid figure, a forceful chin, 
and the required green eyes. She became the guard¬ 
ian of Debussy’s solitude. When intruders knocked, 
she would open the door a crack—an angora cat peer¬ 
ing out behind her—and stare them down. 

Debussy always arose late and took his time dress¬ 
ing. He combed his hair carefully, covering the two 
prominent bumps on his forehead—benign bone tu¬ 
mors known medically as ivory osteomata. He ar¬ 
ranged his cravat meticulously until the folds were 
absolutely right. His costume included a black cape 
and an American cowboy hat that he liked to wear 
when he hand-rolled his cigarettes. 

In the afternoon when he was not composing, he 
might patronize a snobbish book shop named “Non 
hie piscis omnium” (“Not everyone’s fish is here”). 
Even when he had barely enough money to eat, he 
liked to buy books bound in green leather. He may 
well have bought more volumes than he opened. But 
he was a retentive if not exactly omnivorous reader, 
partial to English authors. He loved Shakespeare (es¬ 
pecially Hamlet ), Shelley and Dickens. He could re¬ 
cite by heart Little Nell’s death scene from The Old 
Curiosity Shop. 

In the evening Debussy became a cafe-crawler. 
There was the Taveme Pousset, medieval-looking 
with dark woodwork and stained glass, where Ger¬ 
man beer and hard-boiled eggs constituted the pieces 
de resistance. Or Reynold’s, the favorite haunt of Eng¬ 
lish jockeys and Toulouse-Lautrec. Or the Taveme 
Weber, where Debussy met Marcel Proust, who drove 
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A poster by the graphic artist 
Steinlen extends an invitation to visit 
the Chat Noir (Black Cat) and meet 
Rodolphe Salis, founder and host 
of the famous Montmartre cabaret, 
which flourished from 1881 to 1897. 
A favorite haunt of Debussy s during 
his Bohemian years, the Chat Noir 
offered its patrons impromptu 
musicales (drawing, far left) in which 
Debussy was often a participant. 
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him home one night in his four-wheeler. After a mono¬ 
logue to which Debussy failed to pay much attention, 
the future author of Remembrance of Things Past pro¬ 
posed a party. Debussy excused himself. He was, he ex¬ 
plained, a “bear” in polite society. 

Rowdier company was more his element. He loved 
circuses, billiard matches and popular singers like 
Jeanne Bloch who cocked a small cap over one ear 
and “threw at her audience her drunken voice, her 
big stomach, her large breasts, and her fat behind.” 
Above all, he liked to watch the chemistry of a crowd 
in a Paris bistro, and of all the bistros he liked the 
Chat Noir best. Upstairs in a third-floor room there 
was a Chinese shadow theater—a kind of Impression¬ 
ist’s magic lantern which projected onto the wall glass 
enameled slides suggesting sunsets and landscapes. At 
the rear of the brasserie, musicians and poets per¬ 
formed between two rows of tables and benches at 
the back. At a battered upright the eccentric compos¬ 
er Erik Satie thumped out cabaret music. 

The novelist Colette has left us a lively description 
of Debussy in moments like these: “Music seemed to 
intoxicate Debussy... his Pan-like head, surmounted 
by entangled locks of hair, needed only the back¬ 
ground of a grapevine. He was set trembling by some 
inner excitement. In his unrelenting gaze the pupils of 
his eyes seemed momentarily to dart from one spot to 
another like animals of prey hypnotized by their own 
searching intensity. He responded to music as a bell¬ 
shaped crystal awaits the shock of vibration to pro¬ 
duce its perfect purity of tone.” In the throes of 
composition, Colette continues, Debussy “started with 
some kind of low buzzing, then presently lingered on 
a high-pitched note like the sound of vibrating wires 
on a telegraph pole....One of us leaped at these 
snatches of a forgotten theme and went on to develop 
it. ‘That’s it, that’s it!’ Debussy agreed, ‘and while that 
goes on, the cellos in the base have mmm...and the 
drums, directly they come in very softly, there’s that 
sudden explosion in the brass, and then... and then 
...,’ Humming and soon caterwauling, when it came 
to imitating the violins, and eventually panting, he 
seemed to be almost annihilated by the battle of in¬ 
struments in his mind. Grasping a poker, he hammered 
away with it on the lid of the piano, and while still hold¬ 
ing on to it he discovered another sound by running 
his fingers along the window pane.... Smacking his 
lips, he produced the sound of a xylophone, and went 
on in a crystalline voice to imitate the liquid sounds, 
doug doug, of the celesta. " 

By such antic behavior, Debussy was well known in 
Montmarte, but he was still obscure to the general 
public. Nothing is worse than being classed as an en¬ 
fant terrible — and then ignored. While Colette and her 
friends might savor his creative frenzies, he could say 
at this time that he was neglected by 30-million French¬ 
men and detested by 40 academicians. Indifference, 
like poverty, almost became a habit. Gaby worked —in 
a shop? in a factory? scrubbing floors? Nobody 
seemed to know. Debussy gave the occasional lesson, 
conducted the occasional amateur chorus, and re¬ 
ceived an advance on royalties of 500 francs a month 


from a philanthropic music publisher. He got by. And 
in his arabesque penmanship, at his own maddeningly 
slow speed, he wrote his poems, his plays (three com¬ 
edies, best forgotten), and his music. 


FAME WITH "FAUNE" 

One day in 1893 .Stephane Mallarme knocked on 
the attic door. He was there to hear Debussy’s new or¬ 
chestral piece, prompted by Mallarme’s poem LApres- 
midi Tun faune. After listening to it the poet was silent 
for a long time; then he said to Debussy, “I didn’t ex¬ 
pect anything like that. This music evokes the emo¬ 
tion of my poem and fixes the background much more 
vividly than color could have done.” 

In Faune Debussy made his breakthrough. There is 
perhaps an echo of the saccharine sensuousness of 
Jules Massenet, the composer of Marion and the dar¬ 
ling of French music in Debussy’s youth—just as in 
the String Quartet of the previous year the influence 
of Cesar Franck can still be heard. But, as Lockspeiser 
observes: “Something had happened in LApres-midi 
from which there was no going back. Something had 
snapped, and something had also disintegrated." 
Themes are no longer developed. No sooner are they 
announced than they dissolve into other themes, 
change their character, or burst into fragments like fire¬ 
works. Over the length of a mere 110 bars there is a 
constant tonal ambiguity. At the time Faune was writ¬ 
ten, nothing like it existed in music. 

Pacing, humming and smoking—Debussy’s three ac¬ 
companiments to composing—he went on to confirm 
and broaden his discoveries. For this most meticulous, 
deliberate, and indolent of composers—who could 
take a month or more to polish a brief song—the pe¬ 
riod from 1890 to 1900 was a busy one. One new work 
followed another: Song cycles on texts by Verlaine, 
Pierre Louys and Debussy himself; the Suite berga- 
masque and Petit Suite for piano; the String Quartet; 
LApres-midi d un faune and Nocturnes for orchestra; 
and the bulk of the opera Pelleas et Melisande. This 
last achievement was perhaps the greatest break¬ 
through of all, for it proved that Debussy’s lapidary 
art was suitable not only to miniatures but to a work 
on the largest scale as well. 

Music historians dearly love a label, and Debussy has 
long been tagged and filed as an Impressionist—the 
musical equivalent of Monet. The Impressionist paint¬ 
ers used dabs and splashes of color to suggest the re¬ 
flection of light on objects. They abandoned academic 
realism for a subtler, more evocative view of nature. 
But music, after all, does not contain shape, color or in¬ 
tensity of light, except metaphorically. The French crit¬ 
ic Francois Lesure is probably right when he blames 
“the eternal question of Debussy’s Impressionism" for 
producing “vague commentaries of an esthetic na¬ 
ture.” And Debussy himself was ambivalent about the 
term “Impressionism” as applied to his music. At times 
he used it himself, at other times he excoriated “what 
some idiots term Impressionism, a word that is alto¬ 
gether misused, particularly by the critics.” 
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Nonetheless, the term has stuck, and with some jus¬ 
tification. The composers ambition was to write music 
that should be “supple and adaptable to fantasies and 
dreams.” There is no denying his early enthusiasm for 
Turner, Cezanne, Monet and Renoir, and many of his 
works borrow their nomenclature from the plastic arts: 
Images, Estampes (Prints), Dun cahier desquisses 
(From a Sketchbook), En blanc et noir (In Black and 
White). Of all the great composers, Debussy comes 
closest to the painterly art. He spoke often about the 
priorities of poetic associations. “My music,” he stated, 
“has no other aim than to melt in the minds of predis¬ 
posed people and to become identified with scenes or 
objects.” But “scenes or objects” only in an abstract 
sense: “The outside world almost doesn’t exist for me.” 

“Nature in all its vastness is truthfully reflected in my 
sincere and feeble soul,” he claimed. But Nature to De¬ 
bussy was scarcely a firsthand experience, or if it was, 
it meant a garden only—in mild disarray. He liked to 
view the sea, but preferably from a middle distance. 
The English Channel marked the limit of his ocean 
voyaging. He was a master at evoking Spanish atmo¬ 
sphere but except for a few hours in a Spanish border 
town, never visited Spain. Nature to him was the na¬ 
ture of the Pre-Raphaelites, of Japanese prints, of Art 
Nouveau—Nature stylized, Nature as a symbol. “The 
sound of the sea, the curve of the horizon, the wind in 
the leaves, the cry of a bird register complex impres¬ 
sions within us,” he explained. It was those “complex 

Debussy presides at the piano in this 1893 photograph 
taken in the salon of the composer Ernest Chausson 
(standing at the piano). Seated behind Debussy is 
his devoted friend, the composer Raymond Bonheur, 
to whom he dedicated EApres-midi d’un faune. 


impressions” that he was interested in, not literalism. 

What Debussy did in actual practice was to break up 
or vastly expand the old rules of harmony. “The de¬ 
basement through usage of certain words in the French 
language,” he wrote, “also applied to certain chords 
which had become vulgarized in the same way.” Har¬ 
mony is central to Debussy Many early critics com¬ 
plained bitterly that he abolished melody altogether, 
and elevated beautiful chords to its place. But melody, 
the horizontal element in music, is always present in 
Debussy, though it is often inextricable from the har¬ 
mony, the vertical element. 

Furthermore, Debussy reduced to fragments the old 
continuities of symphonic structure—all those sonata 
forms, song forms, rondos, themes and variations. He 
applied to music the hedonist’s slogan: “Pleasure is my 
law.” Music, he insisted, was the sum total of succes¬ 
sive sensuous effects. The chord for the chord’s sake. 
The arpeggio for the arpeggio’s sake. But there are no 
excesses. Here is pleasure at its most cool, most refined, 
most chaste. Debussy’s music may be a series of caress¬ 
es, but there is never any vulgar pawing, never one ca¬ 
ress too many. In fact, La M er— his most ambitious and, 
many believe, greatest orchestral work —is so totally 
devoid of pretty sound for its own sake that some have 
found it dehumanizing. A mighty triptych detailing the 
vastness and cold splendor of the ocean, La M er is in¬ 
deed without human figures. It deals only in salt spray, 
sunlight, and the chasms and peaks of the waves. 

In 1899 Debussy ended his Bohemian period in the 
classic way: he got married. The step was a surprise to 
his friends, and possibly to himself. The morning of his 
marriage he gave a piano lesson to pay for the wedding 
breakfast. The six francs left after breakfast constitut¬ 
ed the new couple’s fortune. The bride was not Gaby. 
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He had lived with Gaby—in the words of Victor Sen 
ov, one of Debussy’s biographers—in “faithful infidel' 
ity” for almost 10 years. She had attempted suicide two 
years before upon discovering a love letter in Debus- 
sy’s pocket. More conscious of banality than of pain, 
Debussy’s response was to complain in a letter to a 
friend that “it was all barbarous, useless, and will 
change absolutely nothing.’’ 

His bride was Rosalie Texier, called Lilly or Lilly- 
Lilo. She was a country girl from Burgundy, the daugh¬ 
ter of a railroad telegrapher. The one other indisputa¬ 
ble fact known about Lilly is that she was, in Debussy’s 
words, “unbelievably fair and pretty.’’ As his friend the 
composer Paul Dukas observed, “In love, Debussy was 
particularly sensitive to the ‘decorative’ side.’’ 

The hope chest on which Debussy started his mar¬ 
riage was Pelleas et M elisande. He had worked on the 


opera for 10 years, off and on. Though not yet orches¬ 
trated, the score had been accepted by the Opera Co- 
mique, and Debussy allowed himself to believe his 
financial troubles would vanish once it was performed. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet and play¬ 
wright better remembered today for the optimistic al¬ 
legory The Blue Bird, had written Pelleas et M elisande 
as a Symbolist drama. When Debussy proposed a mu¬ 
sical setting of the play, Maeterlinck “assumed the airs 
of a young girl being introduced to her future hus¬ 
band.’’ The honeymoon did not last. The young Scot¬ 
tish soprano Mary Garden won the role of Melisande 
over Georgette Leblanc, who happened to be Maeter¬ 
linck’s wife, and Debussy was blamed. Brandishing his 
cane, Maeterlinck rushed to Debussy’s apartment, in¬ 
tending to thrash him for this betrayal. As Maeterlinck 
recounted the episode, Debussy fell fainting into a 
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Edouard Manet’s drawings of three 
nymphs decorated Mallarme’s 
poem L’Apres-midi d’un faune. 

Crouching, stretching lazily, moving 
with lascivious deliberation, 
Nijinsky’s faun broke all the rules 
of classical ballet movement. 


Nijinsky's Erotic Faun 

Debussy gave reluctant consent to a ballet based on his 
LApres-midi dun faune, at the urging of the great impre¬ 
sario of the Ballets Russes, Sergei Diaghilev. The choreogra¬ 
pher was Vaslav Nijinsky, who also danced the title role. 
Expectations that the ballet would cause a sensation were not 
disappointed when the curtain went up at the Theatre du 
Chatelet on May 29, 1912, revealing Leon Bakst’s gorgeous 
sets and costumes. Nijinsky’s faun was fully up to the erot¬ 
icism of Mallarme’s poem, on which Debussy had based his 
music. When the 12-minute ballet was over, a stunned silence 
was succeeded by an uproar of cheers and catcalls. Debussy 
was not present; he had walked out of a dress rehearsal with 
the comment, “Disgusting.” Nonetheless, Nijinsky’s Faune 
remains a milestone in the development of modem ballet. 
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chair at the sight of him and Lilly hurried to fetch the 
smelling salts. “All crazy, all sick, these musicians!” 
Maeterlinck muttered and stalked out. 

Rehearsals for Pelleas et Melisande began in the mid' 
die of January 1902 and continued for three-and-a-half 
months. Debussy, working against deadlines to the 
end, left the copying of orchestra parts to a young pi' 
ano student who kept forgetting to mark changes in 
meter and often mistook sharps for flats. The produc' 
tion deteriorated rather than improved as opening 
night drew near. The conductor, Debussy complained, 
“looked as if he was about to take a cold bath. The or' 
chestra admirably supports him, blowing the finest nu' 
ances while he lunges with his stick into the singers’ 
feet.’’ As for the cast, “Pelleas sings with a voice that 
sounds as if it came from his umbrella.’’ Although the 
young Mary Garden charmed everyone, her Scottish 


accent caused giggles. Wagsters asked, “When will the 
orchestra stop tuning up?” and renamed the opera 
Pederaste et M edisante (Pederasty and Slander). 

Yet, despite its wobbly start, Pelleas et Melisande 
was a smash hit. This strange, haunting opera made 
Debussy the leader of a school, the founder of a sys' 
tern, the god of a new religion. It was a difficult opera, 
with arias replaced by song'speech, with the familiar 
diatonic scale often replaced by the whole-tone scale, 
with prickly passages in parallel sevenths. As for the 
ambiguous myth of Pelleas et Melisande with its cre¬ 
puscular castle setting and its triangle of a maddening¬ 
ly vague heroine, her jealous husband and his 
handsome young half-brother—all this, after the ini¬ 
tial resistance, overwhelmed Parisian audiences, and 
soon had the same effect elsewhere. Though it is fre¬ 
quently revived by the world’s major opera houses, 



Leon Bakst’s setting for L’Apres-midi d’un faune, a lake 
bordered by trees and hills, provided a sumptuous 


background for Nijinsky’s choreography. Bakst also 
designed Debussy’s Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien. 
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Cover art did elegant justice to the 
publication of Debussy’s music. The 
1905 score of La Mer is decorated 
with a great wave modeled on similar 
drawings by the Japanese artist 
Hokusai. The Children’s Corner 
cover of 1908 preview s three of the 
piano pieces in the cycle: Snow' 
is Dancing, Jimbo’s Lullaby 
and Golliwog’s Cakewalk. 



Pelleas is essentially a connoisseur’s opera. And opin- 
ion continues to be divided, from Igor Stravinsky’s be- 
lief that it is “a great bore on the whole, in spite of many 
wonderful pages” to Oscar Thompson’s assertion that 
“Pelleas et Melisande is of all lyric dramas the most ob- 
jective and the most convincingly human.” 

Pelleas made Debussy a Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur. Pelleas made him a member of the Prix 
de Rome jury. Pelleas made him a celebrity: he was 
photographed, painted and cartooned. Alas, Pelleas 
did not make him rich. The composer’s share of profits 
on such an expensive production was negligible. 

So in order to support himself the new Chevalier be' 
came music critic on the Paris daily Gil Bias , having pre- 
viously served in the same capacity on a monthly 
magazine, La Revue blanche. Debussy the critic, in 
contrast to Debussy the composer, was a blunt instru¬ 
ment. He invented an alter ego called Monsieur 
Croche, “anti-dilletante,” with whom he carried on 
conversations. In these dialogues, a reader gets a sense 
of Debussy’s credo. Whom Debussy the critic likes he 
makes sound like Debussy the composer, or at least his 
idealization. Consider his rave over Moussorgsky: 
“Never was refined sensibility interpreted by such sim¬ 
ple means. It is like the art of an inquisitive savage who 
discovers music at every step.” To a man who felt that 
a good piece of music should not seem to have been 
written at all, this was summa cum laude. 

When his attention turned to his fellow countrymen, 
Debussy thrust forward the 18th Century masters 
Couperin and Rameau as models. “These are truly 
French,” he wrote. “French music is all clearness, ele¬ 
gance; simple, natural declamation. The aim of French 
music is, before all, to please.” 

Other Frenchmen not so given to “simple, natural 
declamation” mounted Debussy’s guillotine. Senti¬ 
mentality’s “name is Camille Saint-Saens.” Gounod 
“massacred” Faust. Massenet’s effeminate melodies 
were “the necks we kiss.” And Berlioz was “a tremen¬ 
dous humbug who managed to believe his own hoax¬ 
es.” If French musicians fared so badly with Monsieur 
Croche, who was in other respects blatantly chauvin¬ 
istic, German musicians were demolished. As a matter 


of ideology, Debussy was dead set against the German 
influence, and he seemed to find it everywhere. Schu¬ 
bert’s most famous symphony, he complained, could 
not “make up its mind to remain unfinished once and 
for all.” Mendelssohn was “a facile and elegant nota¬ 
ry.” Even Beethoven irritated him. His ‘ Pastoral Sym¬ 
phony, Debussy thought, contained some very slug¬ 
gish cows. But the black Teutonic knight he was really 
jousting against—the father-figure he had to kill —was, 
of course, Wagner. How Debussy vacillated in his love- 
hate of Wagner! At one moment he found him as ir¬ 
resistible as the sea, and the next moment, it seemed, 
he was the “old poisoner.” It was as though Debussy 
had to ridicule Wagner to keep from being swept into 
his orbit—though it is difficult to imagine Debussy ever 
indulging in Wagnerian orgies of sound. In the end he 
wrote the Bayreuth wizard’s epitaph. “Wagner,” he 
pronounced in a famous final rejection, “was a beau¬ 
tiful sunset mistaken for a dawn.” 

In the summer of 1904, seven years after Gaby had 
unsuccessfully attempted to kill herself over Debussy 
and the other woman, Lilly repeated the performance. 
Another pair of green eyes had entered Debussy’s life, 
and the man who believed that spontaneity was all did 
not hesitate to react spontaneously. On Bastille Day he 
went for his “morning walk” and never came back. 

Emma Bardac, his new inamorata, had reddish-gold 
hair to go with the eyes. Unlike Gaby or Lilly, she was a 
polished conversationalist and a capable singer. As the 
wife of a banker, she lived in the style that was always 
an aphrodisiac to Debussy. Rare wines and cordon - 
bleu cooking were the mark of her household. “She 
stole him by his palate,” Lilly said later. (Like Gaby, Lilly 
survived her suicide attempt —and indeed both sur¬ 
vived Debussy.) Debussy dedicated the second of two 
song cycles entitled Fetes galantes to Emma (“To say 
thank you for the month of June, 1904’) and spent the 
rest of the summer with her at Pourville, a seaside re¬ 
sort near Dieppe, where he orchestrated La Mer and 
wrote L isle joyeuse. 

The joyous-isle mood was not to last. The end of a 
long relationship always cuts off part of a life, but with 
Debussy 1904 was an act of major surgery. Except for 
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Satie and a few others he severed relations with all his 
old friends. Lilly had been liked; she became a cause to 
sympathize with, perhaps more noticed as Debussy’s 
victim than as his wife. A play titled La Femme nue 
(Woman in the Nude), produced in Paris in 1908, de¬ 
tailed the scandal, with Debussy disguised as a painter 
named Pierre, Lilly as Lolette, and Emma as Princess 
Paule de Chabran. 

Although they did not marry until 1908, Emma in 
1905 bore Debussy his only child, a daughter named 
Claude-Emma and nicknamed Chou Chou. A talented 
and charming youngster, Chou Chou was to be De¬ 
bussy’s supreme joy—and perhaps the only irrefutable 
evidence that this sensuous but cool man was capable 
of love. The birth of Chou Chou was one of the few 
bright spots of Debussy’s later years. True, Emma 
brought him 50,000 francs a year in alimony, but this 
stopped almost immediately when her former hus¬ 
band died. Debussy saw his debts steadily rise as his 
health now began to decline. In fact, there is a melan¬ 
choly to the last 14 years of his life that seldom lifts. 
The sensualist who proclaimed that “Pleasure is my 
law” never worked harder than in the years immedi¬ 
ately after he turned 40. He produced two sets of Im¬ 
ages for piano in 1905 and 1907; The Childrens 
Comer (a pianist’s gift to his beloved Chou Chou) be¬ 
tween 1906 and 1908; the'great set of Images for or¬ 
chestra-including Iberia— between 1906 and 1909 
and the first book of 12 piano Preludes in 1910. 

For the first time in his career Debussy was reduced 
to accepting commissions from wealthy patrons. For 
nearly eight years he had dawdled over an order from 
Mrs. Eliza Hall of Boston for a fantasy for saxophone. 
One day, after long delay, the tenacious Mrs. Hall, 
known to him as “the saxophone lady,” appeared on 
the composer’s doorstep. Her fantasy, as Debussy con¬ 
fessed to a friend, had been “ordered, paid for and 
eaten” —but not written. However, he assured her with 
elaborate irony that nothing had occupied his mind 
more than the opportunity “to show off this aquatic in¬ 
strument.” Slowly—ever so slowly—emerged Rapso- 
die orientale , eventually called simply Rapsodie. 

Living far beyond his means, Debussy took an ex¬ 
pensive private house with a high iron fence and a gen¬ 
erous stretch of lawn on the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. More debts. More commissions. 

Replacing the Saxophone Lady in 1911 was another 
dubious angel whom the composer referred to as “la 
girl anglaise.” Maud Allan was the all-around dilet¬ 
tante: musician, painter and sculptor as well as dancer. 
Her research into early Mediterranean dancing led her 
to ask Debussy for an exotic ballet. Maud, her veils and 
her whole “wretched little Anglo-Egyptian ballet” ex¬ 
asperated him, but he was rather pleased with Kham- 
ma once he completed it, especially “its trumpet calls 
that suggested a riot or a fire.’ He handed the orches¬ 
tration of Khamma over to the composer Charles 
Koechlin. In fact, a disconcerting characteristic of De¬ 
bussy’s later orchestral works is that most of them were 

A 1910 wood carving catches Debussy’s uneasy 
podium style. He kept his eyes glued to the score. 


orchestrated by someone else. Andre Caplet is respon¬ 
sible for the children’s ballet La Boite a joujoux, for 
much of Le M artyre de Saint-Sebastien, and for the or¬ 
chestral version of Childrens Comer; Roger-Ducasse 
for the orchestration of the saxophone Rhapsodie; Ra¬ 
vel for several short works. Even Gigues, one of his 
major works, was largely scored by Caplet. Debussy, it 
is generally agreed, was one of the greatest 20th Cen¬ 
tury masters of orchestration; sheer indolence kept him 
from practicing that vital craft more often. 

Shortly after recovering from the experience with 
Maud, Debussy was commissioned by the impresario 
Sergei Diaghijev (whom he distrusted) to write the 
score for Jeux, a ballet to be choreographed and 
danced by Nijinsky (whom he despised). Jeux had to 
do with a lost tennis ball and the hide-and-seek of a 
man and two girls who hunt for it, and each other, in a 
garden at dusk. Though its scenario was silly, Jeux is 
one of Debussy’s most admired scores. 

Perhaps the oddest of Debussy’s partnerships in¬ 
volved the Italian novelist and dramatist Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, who sought Debussy out and commis¬ 
sioned him to write the music for a five-act bit of hot¬ 
house mysticism entitled Le M artyre de Saint Sebas- 
tien, which featured not only speech and choral singing 
but also mime and dance. “I seem to be running a line 
for dancers,” Debussy remarked ruefully to Emma 
upon learning that the Russian-Jewish dancer Ida Ru¬ 
binstein was to impersonate the martyred Sebastian, 
who dies for Christ in blissful agony, shot by the ar¬ 
rows of his own archers. The Archbishop of Paris con¬ 
demned this “mystery play” as sacrilegious and forbade 
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Catholics to attend. But even without that handicap 
Sebastien had little chance of success. D’Annunzio, 
never one to restrain himself, cluttered the stage with 
Romans, Christians, magicians, slaves, warriors and, of 
course, archers. The sheer length of the work—five 
hours—produced predictable jokes about who was be- 
ing martyred. Proust’s reaction may be taken as typi¬ 
cal: “I found the legs of Madame Rubinstein sublime. 
For me this was everything.” 

The Sebastien score speaks, in part, for Debussy’s 
last period. Its characteristics include a more definite 
melodic line and firm polyphonic structuring. The use 
of Gregorian modes suggests that Debussy’s connec¬ 
tions with the past strengthened rather than weakened 
as he developed. 

Despite the commissions, Debussy’s morale was low. 
His health was poor, and so, as always, were his financ¬ 
es. Yet neither of these facts quite accounts for his mal¬ 
aise. “There is no quiet in my soul,” he wrote from his 
house on the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. “Is it the 
character of this quarter of Paris? Am I just not made 
for a domestic life? These are questions to which I have 
not even the strength to reply.” 

If Debussy was tormented while composing at home, 
his Ninth Circle of hell was to be on the road, conduct¬ 
ing. He detested putting himself on display—but, pa¬ 
thetically and perhaps gallantly, he did it for the fees. 
He could be devastatingly hard on other conductors. 
They alternately tossed and drooped their heads, he 
complained, featuring a “crazy lock of hair.” Or else 
they waved their arms with the “gestures of an epilep¬ 
tic.” But Debussy the conductor provided an even 
more sorry sight. Inordinately shy in public, he sham¬ 
bled toward the platform, according to one observer, 
as if “carved out of a hefty black radish.” Even with his 
own music he committed the cardinal conductorial sin: 
he kept his eyes glued to the score. One night he lost 
the beat. In a panic he tapped the desk with his baton, 
intending to start the movement again. The orchestra 
wisely continued without him. 

“1 felt like a freak showman,” Debussy summed up 
the ordeal. But he went on conducting—in London, 
Brussels, Vienna, Budapest, The Hague, Rome, and 
Moscow. All this time—from 1908 to 1914—his health 
was deteriorating. In 1909 hemorrhages occurred, the 
first symptoms of rectal cancer, though the diagnosis 
was not made until six years later. From time to time 
he had to deaden the pain with cocaine and morphine. 

There was to be one last productive and perhaps 
even happy interlude in this sad final chapter. In the 
summer of 1915 Debussy and Emma returned to Pour- 
ville, where they had spent part of their first summer 
together. He arranged their temporary home to suit his 
“habitual decor,” moving in the few personal things he 
brought with him. There was a garden, old and ne¬ 
glected but pleasant, that overlooked the sea. Late in 
the day, in a steeple far off, the angelus rang timidly. 

Here for three remarkable months Debussy experi¬ 
enced his last flowering. He wrote the three pieces for 
two pianos, En blanc et noir , the 12 Etudes for piano; a 
sonata for cello and piano and another for flute, viola, 
and harp. As he drew near his end, he seemed to reach 


back deep into the past. The Etudes , despite their bold¬ 
ness of idiom, have a sturdy pedagogical value, like the 
study pieces of Bach. A touch of liturgy suggesting fu¬ 
neral rites is heard in the second piece of En blanc et 
noir. The first sonata reflects the style of the French 
18th Century, and the second contains melodic scraps 
from the troubadours and hints of Gregorian chant. 

“I am writing down all the music that passes through 
my head,” he informed his publisher, “ — like a mad¬ 
man, and rather sadly.” In another letter, near the end 
of his stay at Pourville, he wrote: “It is certainly not es¬ 
sential that I write music, but it is all 1 am able to do 
more or less competently. I must humbly admit to the 
feeling of latent death within me. Accordingly, I write 
like a madman or one who is condemned to die the 
next morning.” The man who once so eagerly aban¬ 
doned Rome to regain Paris now dreaded Paris and the 
“workshop of nothing” that his working room had be¬ 
come. “Cities frighten me,” he confessed. “There you 
have too often to shake treacherous hands. This does 
not come either from disgust or misanthropy, but from 
a desire to save what is left of myself. ” 

It was October 1915 and World War I was raging 
when Debussy dragged himself back to Paris. Barely a 
month later he was operated on for cancer of the rec¬ 
tum. Only a few days before the operation he wrote 
the words and music of a song about the refugee chil¬ 
dren of Handers: Noel des enfants qui n'ont plus de 
maison(Noel of the Homeless Children). After months 
of radium treatment and morphine doses, Debussy 
transferred his homeless body protestingly to Area- 
chon, a resort on the Atlantic coast. He complained of 
the small tables at his hotel and of the girl across the 
street who played the music of Cesar Franck all after¬ 
noon. Nevertheless, while taking a walk on Cap Fer¬ 
ret, he conceived the finale of his Sonata for Violin and 
Piano. Of Debussy’s sonatas, this last stuck most close¬ 
ly to orthodox form while striving for a stripped stark¬ 
ness, a final turn of originality, as if it were intended to 
be his last will and testament. 

In the fall of 1917 Debussy made his final public ap¬ 
pearance, accompanying the violinist Gaston Poulet 
in the violin sonata. This is how he looked to a mem¬ 
ber of the audience: “I was shocked not so much by 
his emaciated, wasted appearance as by his absent- 
mindedness and lassitude. In his gloomy smile there 
was not even bitterness, it merely spoke of weariness. 
His rather large hand, roundish, supple and plump, an 
episcopal hand, weighed down his arm, his arm 
dragged down his shoulder, and his head, the seat of 
his unique but cruel life, hung down from his body.” 

Debussy died in his sleep around 10 o’clock on the 
night of March 25, 1918, while German Big Berthas 
bombarded Paris in an all-out offensive. He was 55 
years old. The 13-year-old Chou Chou, who was to die 
only a year later of diphtheria, wrote her half-brother: 
“And now it is to be night forever... Papa is dead. 
Those three words, I do not understand them, or rather 
I understand them only too well.” 

Paris was preoccupied with war; only about 30 
mourners attended Debussy’s burial. One of them re¬ 
called that, during the tiny funeral procession through 
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In 1916, ravaged by illness and undergoing radium 
treatment, Debussy picnics in the forest at Arcachon 
with his 10-yearold daughter, whom he fondly 
nicknamed Chou Chou. During his illness he found 
comfort in her companionship and happy chatter. 

Montmartre, “The children made way and stood in a 
line in the gutter, staring at us. The women shopkeep- 
ers questioned each other at their doors and glanced at 
the streamers on the wreaths. ‘It seems he was a mu- 
sician,’ they said.” 

In his diary Romain Rolland jotted, “Death of 
Claude Debussy... .The only creator of beauty in the 
music of our time. He was drained by voluptuousness, 
success, good living, idleness, and disillusionment. 
What will remain of him? A few well-fashioned vases, 
a few small bas-reliefs of perfected workmanship.” 

A diminished reputation is often the rule for artists 
immediately following their death, and to some extent 
this was Debussy’s fate. Just a year after the composer’s 
death, Jacques Riviere, an editor of the Nouvelle Re¬ 
vue Francaise, noted the “anti-impressionist, anti- 
Symbolist, and anti-Debussy movements that are 
becoming more and more precise, threatening to take 
the form and force of a vast new current.” The new 
monarch of music was Igor Stravinsky, who had begun 
to usurp the throne while Debussy was still alive. De¬ 
bussy had summed up Stravinsky’s R ite of Spring rather 
acidly as being “primitive with every modern con¬ 
venience.” And Stravinsky, in turn, had suggested 
that Debussy was “annoyed at his incapacity to digest 
the music of the Rite when the younger generation en¬ 
thusiastically voted for it.” The younger French School 
— Milhaud, Poulenc, Ibert, Francaix and others—re¬ 
jected Debussy's esthetic of sensuousness completely, 
turning to a more direct music, often derived from pop¬ 


ular and music-hall sources. In the 1920s Debussy was 
rejected by the modernists who regarded him as deja 
vu and by the Neoclassicists who thought him hope¬ 
lessly romantic. 

But he never went out of style with the public, and 
today his appreciators are numerous, his detractors 
few. Is it his orchestral work that constitutes the quin¬ 
tessence of Debussy? Certainly, gossamer has never 
worn better or survived more durably than in LA pres- 
midi d\in faune. Nor has the sea in all its moods ever 
been captured more vividly than in La Mer. But even 
more than an orchestral wizard, Debussy was a pianist. 
He thought like a pianist, in fact, in LApres-midi and 
La Mer. The pianistic chord and the chord succession 

— these were his natural resources. As he strove to ex¬ 
tend music beyond its previous limits, he was working 
also, as one critic put it, to make the piano not the pi¬ 
ano. Listeners to the mature Debussy at the piano re¬ 
marked on “the delicacy and mellowness of his touch. 
He made one forget that the piano has hammers.” He 
urged pianists to play “with more sensitiveness in the 
fingertips. Play chords as if the keys were being attract¬ 
ed to your fingertips and rose to your hand as to a mag¬ 
net.” Percussiveness and edge were to be avoided; one 
must caress or woo the notes, aspiring to create a 
“sonorous halo.” 

Even these words are inadequate, like all the stam¬ 
mered words—magical, mysterious, subtle, poignant 

— that have been brought forth to evoke Debussy’s 
music. Yet beneath the banal labels the fresh presence 
proves itself again and again on the ear. It is as if, be¬ 
yond singers, beyond orchestras, beyond even the 
world’s most ethereal piano, Debussy aspired after a 
sound of sounds. The remarkable thing is that for 
many of us, he achieved it. He is what he always aimed 
to be: unique and irreplaceable. 
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• SIDE ONE 

Prelude a “L’Apres-midi d’un faune” 

Band 1 (8:57) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra; Charles Munch, conductor 

Prelude a “ L’Apres-midi d’un faune” (Prelude to “The After¬ 
noon of a Faun”) holds a unique position in the history of 
music. With the Faune , Claude Debussy plunged music into 
a new era. This slight piece contains only 110 bars, lasts 
barely 10 minutes and dispenses with brass and percussion 
(except for French horns and small antique cymbals), yet it 
opened the doors onto undreamed-of vistas of harmony and 
form. It is an epoch-making work. 

Debussy was 32 when the Faune had its premiere on De¬ 
cember 22, 1894. He had a number of substantial works be¬ 
hind him, had immersed himself in the Symbolist literary 
movement and now, fully armed, was ready to do battle 
with tradition. 

It was a swift victory, despite an unsatisfactory first perfor¬ 
mance. “The horns stank, and the rest were hardly better, ” re¬ 
ported Debussy’s friend, the writer Pierre Louys. The poet 
Camille Mauclair was “struck with consternation by the hiss¬ 
es of the public which denounced this music as lacerating to 
the ears.” The work soon made its way, however, not only in 
Paris but outside of France as well. Many came to regard the 
Faune as a rainbow bridge between the last works of Richard 
Wagner and the music of the future. 

The catalyst for Debussy’s music was Stephan Mallarme’s 
poem, LApres-midi d ’un faune, written in 1876. Mallarme’s 
poem is a model of Symbolist ambiguity. It deals with a satyr 
who awakes (or perhaps only dreams that he awakes), en¬ 
counters two nymphs asleep in each other’s arms, tries to 
make love to both, fails, and sinks back into dreams. Debus¬ 
sy’s musical translation of this dreamlike evocation of a pagan 
summer afternoon should be listened to simply as an “im¬ 
pression,” for that is what Debussy wanted from his au¬ 
dience. All he would say about the piece was that it evokes 
“the successive scenes in which the longings and the desires 
of the faun pass in the heat of the afternoon. ” 

The opening flute solo—representing the Pan pipe of the 
faun—sounds Debussy’s call to musical revolution in decep¬ 
tively seductive phrases. This theme defies categorization. Its 


rhythm is elusive and in the sixth bar subsides into utter si¬ 
lence. The flute theme reappears several times, always chang¬ 
ing in harmony, like a chameleon. Muted horns and strings 
suggest a summer haze and the Oriental-sounding arabesques 
suggest a place that, if not actually the Orient, is far removed 
from all familiar times and places. A more vigorous, contrast¬ 
ing section is initiated by clarinet and oboe, grows to a cli¬ 
max, and trails off in a solo violin. The opening Pan pipe 
returns, richly supported by the harp, and then fades into an¬ 
tiquity with full chords, repeated phrases from the harps, and 
the clashing of tiny cymbals against an iridescent background. 

Images pour orchestre—Nos. 1 and 3 

Band 2/Gigues (6:22) 

Band 3 /Rondes de printemps (7:12) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra; Charles Munch, conductor 

Debussy’s three Images for orchestra (not to be confused with 
his Images for piano) were composed between 1906 and 
1912. The Images are not often played as a unit, and Iberia 
(Side 2), by far the longest and most spectacular of the three, 
has usually gone its glamorous way alone. 

Gigues was originally titled Gigues Tristes (Sad Jigs) and is 
based upon the well-known English folk song, The Keel Row, 
though the phrases of the tune are so broken up and dis¬ 
guised that what emerges bears scant resemblance to its or¬ 
igin. The plaintive woodwind sound is pervasively sad, 
despite the false merriment of the bouncing rhythm. “Sad 
gigues, tragic gigues, wrote one musician. “A wounded soul 
... hides its sob behind the mask and the angular gestures of 
a grotesque marionette.” Here is the circus-loving Debussy, 
aware of the tears behind the clown’s mask. 

For Rondes de printemps (Spring Rounds) Debussy bor¬ 
rowed a children’s song to evoke the essence of France in 
springtime: “Nous n’irons plus au bois” (“ We shall go no more 
to the woods”). The song apparently had a poignant mean¬ 
ing for the composer, for he used it in two previous compo¬ 
sitions as well. Significantly Rondes de printemps bears a 
dedication to Debussy’s wife, Emma. The scene is built im¬ 
pressionistically, with the musical theme fractured into tiny 
particles, sprinkled through a mist of harps, celeste and cym- 


bals. In a perpetually returning round, the song leaps and 
dances, becomes a kaleidoscopic frolic of orchestral timbres, 
and finally vanishes into thin air. 


when the family enjoyed their simple pastoral life; the piece 
closes with a heartbroken cry, “Azael! Azael! Pourquoi mas- 
tu quitee?” (“Azael, why have you left me?’’) 


• SIDE TWO 

Images pour orchestre—No. 2, “Iberia” 

Band 1 /Par les rues et par les chemins (6:45) 

Band 2/Les Parfums de la nuit; 

Le Marin d’un jour de fete (13:29) 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Fritz Reiner, conductor 

Iberia, the central panel of Debussy’s triptych of Images , is by 
far the most popular of the three and is usually programed 
separately. The work is Debussy’s most seductive evocation 
of Spain. The great Spanish composer Manuel de Falla once 
commented that the best Spanish music had been written 
north of the Pyrenees. In Debussy’s case, there was a natural 
empathy, although his only experience of Spain was a few 
hours spent in the border town of San Sebastian. 

The piano piece Soiree dans Grenade (Side 6, Band 4) 
evokes Spain in terms of the piano—a black-and-white pho¬ 
tograph. Iberia portrays the spirit of Spain in full technicolor. 
It is in three contrasting sections, the last two joined without 
a pause. The first movement Par les rues et par les chemins 
(In the Streets and Byways) begins with a crash followed by 
thudding flamenco rhythms that conjure up Seville, the city 
of Carmen and her toreador. The gypsy feeling is reinforced 
by castenets and tambourine. Finally, a sinuous Moorish vi¬ 
ola and oboe song is heard; it will reappear in the next move¬ 
ment as well. Flamenco permeates the music until, with a few 
guitar-like strummings, it evaporates into the Andalusian air. 

The second movement Les Parfums de la nuit (The Fra' 
grance of the Night ) begins with an oboe solo over sustained 
strings. Tambourines rustle and a habanera rhythm drifts by. 
(Though the habanera originated in Spain, it got its name af¬ 
ter it was introduced to Havana.) The theme from the first 
movement is heard, far-off bells sound, and the music moves 
directly into Le Matin dun jour de fete (The Morning of a Fes' 
tival Day). The day is full of strutting marches, gypsy danc¬ 
ing, clacking castenets and bells announcing the imminent 
fiesta. The night’s romance is remembered, now ablaze with 
parade colors. Rhythms come and go, finally coalescing into 
flaming energy as Iberia comes to a tumultuous end. 

“L’Enfant prodigue” 

Band 3/Recit et Air de Ida (4:47) 

Leontyne Price, soprano; RCA Italiana Opera Orchestra; 

Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, conductor 

LEnfant prodigue (The Prodigal Son) is the cantata with 
which the 21-year-old Debussy won the Prix de Rome. It so 
impressed the judges at the Conservatoire that they gave it 
22 out of a possible 28 votes. Despite its obvious debts to old¬ 
er French composers, especially Massenet, the cantata con¬ 
tains some hints of the mature Debussy —although this may 
well be because the composer reorchestrated the score 25 
years later. The entire work contains only seven numbers and 
retells, in simple terms, the Biblical story of the return of the 
prodigal son to his forgiving parents, after a long sojourn 
amidst the fleshpots of the city. 

Today it is rarely heard whole; but the Air de Lia remains a 
favorite of sopranos who, like Leontyne Price in this record¬ 
ing, have the soaring high A’s and dramatic intensity de¬ 
manded. Lia begins by lamenting her son’s long absence; in 
the faster middle section of the aria she recalls happier days 


• SIDE THREE 

“Children's Corner” Suite 

Band 1 /Doctor Gradus ad Pamassum (1:52) 

Band 2 /Jimbo’s Lullaby (3:27) 

Band 3/Serenade for the Doll (3:06) 

Band 4 /The Snow is Dancing (1:45) 

Band 5/The Little Shepherd (2:35) 

Band 6 /Golliwog’s Cakewalk (2:35) 

Alexis Weissenberg, pianist 

Debussy adored his only child, Chou Chou, and she evoked 
in him great tenderness touched with humor. She was three 
when he dedicated Children's Comer “To my dear little 
Chou Chou, with her father’s apologies for what is to follow. ’’ 

Despite its slight scale, Childrens Corner is one of Debus¬ 
sy’s major achievements. In all his music, nothing reveals to a 
greater degree his miraculous gift for the miniature. This is 
not music to entertain a little girl; it is music for a small per¬ 
son to offer as gifts to her most cherished friends, her dolls. 
The suite is divided into six sections: 

Doctor Gradus ad Pamassum. The title mocks Muzio 
Clementi’s famous collection of keyboard exercises, Gradus 
ad Pamassum (roughly, “Steps to Perfection ”). Debussy’s stu¬ 
dent is obviously bored to death: her fingers fly over the keys, 
the tempo is far too fast and her mind is off somewhere, 
dreaming of play. The music slows, speeds up, falters, the har¬ 
monies drift off in peculiar directions and finally, just in time, 
practice is over until tomorrow. Jubilant chords! 

Jimbo's Lullaby. Jimbo is named for P. T. Bamum’s Jum¬ 
bo; Debussy’s English —he wrote the English titles himself 
—was less than reliable. The lumbering walk of Chou Chou’s 
little velvet elephant is obvious from the opening measure, 
and the modal, Oriental melody hints at his exotic origin. A 
slightly agitated section, with broken octaves in the bass, 
briefly disturbs the somnolent atmosphere. Then Chou 
Chou sings Jimbo to sleep with the French nursery tune, 
Dodo, fait dodo (Sleep, go to sleep). 

Serenade for the Doll. Was Chou Chou’s doll as Oriental 
as her elephant? It must have been, for Eastern sun glints on 
Debussy’s melody. Syncopated rolled chords pluck delicate¬ 
ly under, around, even above the song. Debussy asks the pi¬ 
anist to hold down the soft pedal throughout, thus muffling 
the sonority of a piece remarkable for its rhythmic richness. 

The Snow is Dancing. Staccato notes flick lightly and dou¬ 
ble in value as the snow increases, building up a cool, white 
winterscape. A treble melody develops out of repeated notes, 
then floats down into harmonies that shift like snowdrifts. 
The little piece is technically the most difficult of the set, re¬ 
quiring very swift fingers and a touch as light as a snowflake. 

The Little Shepherd. The slender solo tune is the shep¬ 
herd’s pipe, first lonely and distant, then bobbing in a dance 
rhythm. The dotted notes suggest a jig, while the melody 
owes something to plainsong. Between “verses,” solemn 
chords resolve Debussy’s complex harmonies into pure, Mo- 
zartean A major cadences. 

Golliwogs Cakewalk. Golliwogs were pickaninny dolls 
with red grins and boisterous eyes. Shops all over Paris sold 
them and, helped by the current success of American min¬ 
strel shows, did a brisk business. Debussy was a golliwog fan 
and paid tribute in this delicious piece—an example of his pi¬ 
oneering use of elements of American jazz in concert pieces. 
The music begins with a jazzy fanfare as the golliwog struts 
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out for his cakewalk. Rag dolls are not noted for their coor¬ 
dination: the music is full of halts and stumbles and ends with 
a noisy sprawl. The golliwog knows his Wagner, though, for 
there is a brief allusion to Wagners Tristan und Isolde mid¬ 
way through the piece. Debussy wTyly asks that it be played 
“with great emotion.” 

Sonata No. 3 in G Minor for Violin and Piano 

Band 7/First Movement: Allegro vivo (4:30) 

Band 8/Second Movement: Intermede 
(fantasqite et leger) (4:00) 

Band 9/Third Movement: Finale (3:52) 

Berl Senofsky, violinist; Gary Graff man, pianist 

In 1915, at age 53, Claude Debussy once more turned to 
chamber music, having written virtually nothing in that form 
since the String Quartet of 1893. Fatally ill and deeply de¬ 
pressed by the World War then raging in Europe, he sought 
refuge in a series of six projected chamber works, only three 
of which he lived to write: sonatas for cello and piano; for 
flute, viola and harp; and for violin and piano. 

Debussy himself seemed of two minds about the Sonata 
for Violin and Piano. “It is full of a joyous tumult,” he ex¬ 
ulted. But when depression hit him, he said: “I only wrote 
this sonata to be rid of the thing, spurred on as I was by my 
dear publisher. It will be interesting from a documentary 
viewpoint and as an example of what may be produced by a 
sick man in time of war.” 

The clown Harlequin from the commedia del'arte is the 
dominating character in the sonata. The music is at times bi¬ 
zarre, even grotesque, but nevertheless filled with song and 
sunlight. The first movement concerns itself with the contrast 
between the first and second themes, portraying Harlequin 
as a sad figure whose spurts of energy betray a hint of des¬ 
peration. The music rises to a wailing conclusion, the final vi¬ 
olin arabesque recalling the Moorish/Spanish influence so 
often present in Debussy’s work. 

The second movement is a serenade. Harlequin bounds 
onto the scene with leaping figures in the violin. He tunes up, 
and then begins his serenade. The song is soulful and 
drenched with melancholy. It shifts harmonic focus restlessly 
before ending with a resigned sigh. 

In the last movement Harlequin seems to be in Spain, since 
the rondo theme is based upon a segment of Iberia. Debussy 
describes the theme as “subjected to the most curious defor¬ 
mations and ultimately leaves the impression of an idea turn¬ 
ing back upon itself, like a snake eating its own tail.” 

• SIDE FOUR 

Nocturnes 

Band 1 /Nuages (7:00) 

Band 2/Fetes (6:00) 

Band 3/Sirenes (9:30) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra; Women of the Berkshire 
Festival Chorus; Pierre Monteux, conductor 

The three Nocturnes were composed between 1893 and 
1899, years that saw' Debussy grow to full maturity and that 
brought him the beginnings of world fame. The Nocturnes 
are Debussy at his peak, in full command of a new style. 

The term nocturne, as used by Chopin and others, denotes 
a romantic, atmospheric night music. Debussy had some¬ 
thing else in mind. “The title Nocturnes ,” he explained, “is to 
be interpreted here in a general and, more particularly, in a 
decorative sense. It is not meant to designate the usual form 


of the nocturne, but rather all the various impressions and 
the special effects of light that the word suggests. ” 

Nuages (Clouds), to quote the composer again, “renders 
the immutable aspect of the sky and the slow, solemn motion 
of the clouds, fading away in gray tones lightly tinged with 
white," in an almost rhythmless motion. The instrumentation 
remains translucent throughout, strings divided into many 
parts, harmonies lightly clashing like colors in a painting by 
Utrillo. Finally, an English horn melody rises out of the still¬ 
ness; it may have been suggested by tugboat whistles along 
the Seine, but Debussy’s transmutation of so mundane a 
sound takes it far from its origin. With a hollow roll of tim¬ 
pani. the clouds disperse in the ether. 

Fetes (Festivals), is a brightly colored, many-rhythmed tone 
painting of jostling crowds and hectic gaiety. Debussy’s or¬ 
chestra is busy here, with much subdivision of instrumental 
choirs, portraying celebration with glitter and dazzle as well 
as volume. Harps and percussion vibrate, and midway 
through occurs what Debussy calls “the episode of the pro¬ 
cession (a dazzling fantastic vision), which passes through the 
festive scene and becomes merged in it.” Brass fanfares ric¬ 
ochet in the distance, the on-stage uproar hushes, harps and 
drums sound a march and—like a visitation from another 
time and space —the illusion passes. Twining woodwinds re¬ 
sume the merrymaking before the fete fades into the past. 

Sirenes(Sirens) opens with a great billowing of the orches¬ 
tra as it casts up instrumental arabesques like foam. The 
music rises and falls between two notes in a monotonous, 
fixed rhythm as of waves. The sirens are real: 16 female voic¬ 
es, singing and humming wordlessly. The music, said Debus¬ 
sy, “depicts the sea and its countless rhythms, and presently, 
among the waves silvered by the moonlight, is heard the mys¬ 
terious song of the sirens as they laugh and pass on.” 


• SIDE FIVE 

“Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien” 

Band 1/La Com des lys (13:47) 

Band 2 /La Chambre magique (5:15) 

Band 3 /Concile des faux dieux (1:39) 

Band 4/Le Laurier blesse (5:46) 

Band 5 /Le Paradis (1:37) 

Phyllis Curtin, soprano; Catherine Akos, 

Horence Kopleff, contraltos; 

New England Conservatory Chorus; 

Lorna Cooke DeVaron, director; 

Boston Symphony Orchestra; 

Charles Munch, conductor and speaker 

The Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian was Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio’s idea. The Italian poet wrote gorgeously decadent verse, 
was independently wealthy, and had a taste for a distinctly 
unhealthy brand of mysticism. He wanted to do a stage piece 
full of sado-masochistic holiness, mime, poetry, dancing, near 
nudity—and Debussy's music. Always drawn to the occult, 
Debussy willingly collaborated. The star attraction would be 
the famous dancer Ida Rubinstein, displaying her legs as the 
martyred Saint. 

D’Annunzio’s farrago was a fiasco, but it did draw from De¬ 
bussy a substantial amount of incidental music that has fas¬ 
cinated musicians ever since. It has also frustrated them, 
because the music as a unit does not hold together effectively 
in performance. Deprived of the supporting stage action, it 
falls into a series of vaguely related segments. But Debussy’s 
score is too good to shelve; it is usually performed with a nar¬ 
rator to bridge the gap between sections. 

Debussy had his owti problems with the piece. He had only 
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two months in which to produce the score. He was a slow writ¬ 
er and a notorious procrastinator and, in panic, he turned to 
his friend and student Andre Caplet (who conducted the pre¬ 
miere) for help. Fortunately, Caplet’s own compositional 
style was very close to Debussy’s. Caplet did much of the or¬ 
chestration, some harmonization, probably even some actual 
composition. One report charged that Caplet had composed 
the entire fifth act himself. Nobody denied it. Despite the 
haste and the need for a collaborator, Debussy was so moved 
by the results that he wept at a rehearsal of the work. 

The Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian is divided into five acts, 
or “mansions” as D’Annunzio called them in medieval style. 
The excerpts heard here represent nearly half the entire mu¬ 
sical score. They are: 

Act 1 . La Com des lys (The Court of Lilies). (Complete.) 
The prelude is slow and sustained, with woodwinds giving 
out an archaic, organ-like theme. Strings emerge slowly, sug¬ 
gesting a halo. Twin boys (their parts sung by contraltos) are 
chained to pillars before a bed of burning coals; as Christians, 
they are to be sacrificed to the Roman gods. They sing of their 
suffering in modal phrases, recalling medieval organum—a 
primitive, tw'o-voice polyphony. As the chorus intones his 
name, Sebastian enters; he is captain of the imperial archers, 
but as a Christian convert, he renounces his pagan life, voic¬ 
ing the ecstasy of his new faith. (Sebastian’s lines are spoken 
here by Charles Munch, who also leads the Boston Sympho¬ 
ny Orchestra in this performance.) 

Sebastian shoots an arrow into the air; when it fails to re¬ 
turn, he is hailed by the crowed of Romans and Orientals as a 
saint. In stately ascending phrases, the chorus chants his 
name and Sebastian begins to dance on the bed of hot coals, 
miraculously unharmed. “I dance on lilies,” he exults. This 
Danse extatique is hushed and rapid, with strings hissing out 
tremolos over w'oodwind chords w'hile the brass interjects 
syncopated notes. The twins hail Sebastian and a seraphic 
chorus sings allelujas. 

Act 2. La Chambre magique (The Magic Chamber). (Pre¬ 
lude and Soprano Aria.) The prelude is dark and glimmer¬ 
ing with spooky trills, suggestive of necromancers and 
astrologers seeking to divine the future. A young woman 
whom Sebastian has converted is tortured to death; as she 
dies, she sings a prayer filled with radiant hope. 

Act 3. La Concile des faux dieux (The Council of False 
Gods). (Prelude.) In a mere 32 bars of fanfare, martial 
rhythms and a full panoply of brass convey the armed, pag- 
eant-like atmosphere of the court of Caesar Augustus, where 
Sebastian will be condemned to death. 

Act 4- Le Laurier blesse (The Wounded Laurel). (Prelude 
and Passion of Sebastian.) Nowhere in Debussy’s music is his 
fascination with Wagner more apparent than in the two in¬ 
tensely sorrowful passages portraying Sebastian’s martyr¬ 
dom. The prelude’s sombre tremolos and pining English 
horn recall the third act of Tristan und Isolde almost to the 
point of direct quotation, while the following Passion music 
has reminded more than one listener of the wounded Am- 
fortas’ suffering in Parsifal. Sebastian, tied to a tree trunk, ap¬ 
peals to the archers to “measure your love in steel. He who 
wounds me deepest loves me most.” As the music turns into 
a radiant major key, Sebastian has a vision of the Good Shep¬ 
herd with the lamb around his neck. The archers let fly, and 
the Saint dies. When his body is removed, the arrows remain 
in the tree trunk. Only shafts of light emanate from Sebas¬ 
tian’s corpse. 

Act 5. Le Paradis(Paradise ). (Final Chorus.) In the final act, 
the gates of Paradise open to receive Sebastian’s soul. A joy¬ 
ous chorus shouts “Louez le Seigneur” (“Praise the Lord”), 
and a blaze of allelujas makes a sonorous, transfigured end¬ 
ing to this fascinating venture into theatrical mysticism. 


• SIDE SIX 

Solo Piano Works 

Band 1 /Clair de lime (Suite bergamasque , No. 3) (5:12) 
Band 2/Reflets dans l ean (Images, Set I, No. 1) (5:28) 

Band 3/F eux d'artifice (Preludes, Book II, No. 12) (4:07) 
Band 4 /Soiree dans Grenade (Estampes, No. 2) (5:48) 

Band 5/L'Isle joyeuse (6:36) 

Van Cliburn, pianist 

If Debussy was a revolutionary, then the piano was the bat¬ 
tleground where he won his greatest victories. Debussy’s 
piano music demanded that players develop a new tech¬ 
nique, a new way of using hands, fingers and body weight. 
Most important of all, these floating harmonies that melt into 
each other require a dexterity and imagination in the use of 
the piano’s pedals undreamed of even by Chopin and Liszt. 

Clair de lune (Moonlight) is from Suite bergamasque. The 
word “bergamasque” derives from the Italian city of Berga¬ 
mo, birthplace of Harlequin and the characters of the comme- 
dia del'arte. Debussy’s inspiration is the poem Clair de lune 
from Paul Verlaine’s Fetes Galantes: “Your soul is a rare land¬ 
scape ever charmed by maskers strumming lutes and danc¬ 
ing the bergamasca, near to sadness under those fantastic 
disguises.” The famous melody begins with a gentle octave 
leap, then filters downward in full chords and drips into a 
spreading ripple of arpeggios. The song glows into passion, 
then fades into a dreaming repetition of the opening phrases. 
The effect is miraculously evocative of Verlaine’s closing 
lines: “That clear, calm light of the sad, lovely moon, which 
moves the birds in the trees to dream and makes the foun¬ 
tains sob with ecstasy.” 

Reflets dans l ean (Reflections in the Water) is from the first 
set of Images. Here, as Debussy put it, are “the newest dis¬ 
coveries of harmonic chemistry.” Debussy’s treatment is 
shimmeringly suggestive of watery reflections without ever 
trying to be photographically exact. The first chords float elu- 
sively over slumberous arpeggios. The basic melody under¬ 
goes many transformations, especially inversion, just as 
images are inverted in a pool. 

Feux d'artifice (Fireworks), from Preludes. Book II, is the 
dazzling finale to Debussy’s 24 preludes. This bravura show¬ 
piece portrays the end of Bastille Day in Paris. The cascading 
arpeggios, trills, hammer-chords are all one needs to create 
one’s own mental rockets, pinwheels and flaming waterfalls. 
It is a piece even harder to play than it sounds. At the end, 
a fragment of the Marseillaise wisps across the scene; then 
all is silence. 

Soiree dans Grenade (Evening in Granada) from Es- 
tampes. Here is the pictorial Debussy reviving life that has 
been frozen into a work of art. “Estampes” are prints made 
from engraved copper or wooden plates, designed to set forth 
the image in sharp relief. Debussy’s three Estampes are im¬ 
ages of the Orient, of Spain and of Paris. Soiree dans Gre¬ 
nade is the essence of Spain fondly imagined. The habanera 
rhythm rocks drowsily through the piece, tiny bells clink, 
guitars occasionally thrum in the distance, bits and pieces 
of tunes float by in this evocation of the fabled Moorish city 
in Andalusia. 

L isle joyeuse (The Joyous Isle). One of the most jubilant, 
outgoing, frankly virtuosic of all Debussy’s piano works, L Isle 
joyeuse belongs to no collection. It was written in 1904 as a 
self-contained work, inspired by Watteau’s painting The Is¬ 
land ofCythera. The music evokes the famous Greek island 
dominated by the Temple of Aphrodite and dedicated to the 
cult of voluptuous love. The piece is transcendently difficult, 
even more so than Feux d'artifice, demanding fantastic agil¬ 
ity, enormous power and endurance. Debussy’s own com¬ 
ment on finishing it was, “My God! How difficult it is to play!” 


LISTENER'S GUIDE 


• SIDE SEVEN 

String Quartet No. 1 in G Minor, Op. 10 

Band 1/First Movement: Anime et tres decide (6:23) 

Band 2/Second Movement: Assez vifet bien rythme (3:43) 
Band 3/Third Movement: Andantino, 
doucement expressif (7:41) 

Band 4/Fburth Movement: Tres modere; Tres 
mouvemente; Tres anime (6:39) 

Guarneri Quartet: Arnold Steinhardt, first violinist; 

John Dailey, second violinist; Michael Tree, violist; 

David Soyer, cellist 

The String Quartet is something of an oddity. It is the only 
quartet Debussy wrote and, excepting three sonatas, his only 
excursion into chamber music. Written in 1893, it shows the 
31-year-old composer still undecided on what course to take 

— that of “pure" music, or the literary-pictorial route typified 
by the contemporaneous L ’A pres-midi d an fax me. There are 
no pictures in the Quartet , no poems behind it. But after the 
Quartet, Debussy turned decisively to descriptive music. Not 
until 1915 would he return to such traditional forms again. 

The Quartet is in the traditional four movements. The first 
notes heard constitute an energetic theme that is destined to 
pervade the entire Quartet. The theme has an ancient, mod¬ 
al character, though Debussy’s harmonies quickly modernize 
it. The second theme is more tranquil, with violin and viola 
having their solo way with it. 

In the second movement—marked “Very fast and rhyth¬ 
mic" — the principal theme of the opening movement is trans¬ 
formed into a scherzo, its rhythm changed from 4/4 to 6/8 
time. Energy abounds, as does pizzicato on all instruments—a 
striking effect that owes much to Debussy’s discovery of Ja¬ 
vanese gamelan music, with its many percussion instruments 
and rhythmic variety. 

The motto theme virtually disappears in the slow third 
movement, being noticeable only as an underlying figure in 
the middle section. The movement is filled with an expan¬ 
sive, romantic lyricism rare in Debussy. The first section fea¬ 
tures a melody of great beauty, the second—after beginning 
quickly with a solo for viola—builds to a passionate climax. 
At the close, the first melody returns in more sensuous guise. 

After a slow introduction, the final movement reintroduces 
the germinal, cyclic theme. This finale puts the now familiar 
theme through all sorts of transformations, creating the ef¬ 
fect of a musical mosaic through fragmentation, inversion 

— playing the notes in reverse order—and brief reminiscenc¬ 
es of all three preceding movements. 


• SIDE EIGHT 

“La Mer” 

Band l/De laube a midi stir la mer (8:39) 

Band 2/Jeux de vagues (6:26) 

Band 3/Dialogue du vent et de la mer (9:00) 

Philadelphia Orchestra; Eugene Ormandy, conductor 

Debussy never wrote a symphony, but his great orchestral 
triptych La Mer comes close to being one. It has three move¬ 
ments, so tightly knit, so beautifully contrasted in mood, dy¬ 
namics and instrumentation that together they qualify as a 
symphony in everything except the most strict definition. 

Debussy loved visiting ocean resorts and staring at the 
waves. The sea, he wrote, “is always endless and beautiful. It 
is really the thing in Nature which restores one best to one’s 
place. In the sea there should be only sirens." He would carry 
the memory of such visits back to his piano. Over these mem¬ 
ories, he allowed his rich imagination to brood. Imagination 
and memory, in fact, are the only sources for La Mer. No 
painting, no poem, no legend figures in its creation—only the 
sea itself, for which Debussy had an almost religious awe. 

The three sections of La Mer are titled From Daun to 
Noon on the Sea , Play of the Waves, and Dialogue of the 
Wind and the Sea. There is a surging sense of drama, of 
depths hidden and powerful in all three movements. The 
first movement begins in the shrouded gray of dawn. Then, 
with a relentless rushing of strings, the musical phrases rise 
upward, turning and falling back into the deep. Harmonies 
shift, modulating incessantly, and the occasional calm turns 
out to be merely a trough between waves of sound. Noon ar¬ 
rives in a stunning brass sunburst and a shower of cymbals, 
timpani and gong. 

Play of the Waves is the scherzo of this near-symphony, 
an essentially lighthearted movement, though the play is the 
sport of leviathans. Musical motives are brief and numerous 
and the instrumentation is kaleidoscopic. Despite the bright 
sparkle, there is a hint of subterranean depths in the orches¬ 
tral deep bass. Muted trumpet and flute usher in the coda 
and the movement ends in a rustle of harps and cymbals. 

Dialogue of the Wind and the Sea is a monumental ex¬ 
change, as indicated by the rumbling bass, tumultuous phras¬ 
es and rolling thunder on the kettledrum. The wind roars, 
the waves are tidal. A sudden calm occurs like the eye of a 
hurricane. The sirens’ song is heard, sinks into the silence, is 
whisked away into the wind of the violins, and returns in 
hymnal splendor for a brief instant—before La Mer ends in a 
roar of the tsunami. 
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A Debussy Chronology 


The works included in our recordings are shown 

in boldface. 

1862 Born on August 22 at Saint'Germain'en'Laye, son 
of a former marine and a seamstress. 

1870 Studies piano under Mme. Maute de Fleurville. 

1873 Enters Paris Conservatoire. 

1876 Composes his first song, Nuit detoiles. 

1879 Spends the summer as pianist-in-residence to 
Mme. Marguerite Wilson-Pelouze. 

1880 Gives piano lessons to the children of Nadezhda von 
Meek, wealthy Russian patroness of Tchaikovsky. 
Travels in Europe and Russia with the Meek family. 
Enters the composition class of Ernest Guiraud at the 
Conservatoire. 

1882 Dedicates songs on texts by Verlaine and Mallarme 
to Blanche-Adela'ide Vasnier, a married woman with 
whom he is infatuated. 

1884 His cantata L’Enfant prodigue gains him the 
Prix de Rome. 

1886 Writes the orchestral work Printemps. 

1887 Returns to Paris permanently. Meets the poet 
Mallarme and other major literary and artistic figures. 

1888 Makes the first of two pilgrimages to Bayreuth to 
attend the Wagner festival. Finishes his cantata La 
Demoiselle elite. 

1889 Becomes acquainted with Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunov and hears Javanese music at the Exposition 
Universelle; both are profound influences on his 
developing musical style. Settles in Montmartre with 
Gabrielle (“Gaby”) DuPont, a dressmaker’s daughter. 

1890 Writes Clair de lune for piano as part of a suite 
bergamasque. 

1892 Is deeply impressed by Maeterlinck’s drama, Pelleas 
et Melisande. Begins to write an orchestral work 
based on Mallarme’s L Apres-midi d'unfaune. 

1893 Composes the String Quartet in G Minor. Begins the 
nearly lCFyear-long project of turning Pelleas et 
Melisande into an opera. 

1894 First performance of the Prelude a “L’Apres-midi 
d’un fauneV Begins his first version of the Nocturnes, 
cast as a work for violin and orchestra. 

1897 Gaby attempts suicide when she discovers a love 
letter from another woman in Debussy’s pocket. 
Though she recovers, the affair is ended. 

1899 Marries Rosalie Lilly Texier, a dressmaker. Completes 
definitive version of the three Nocturnes for 
orchestra. 


1900 The Nocturnes are performed in Paris, with great 
success. 

1901 To earn money, Debussy accepts a position as music 
critic for the monthly magazine, La Revue Blanche. 

1902 Pelleas is performed at the Opera-Comique and 
creates a furor. Writes his own libretto for an opera 
based on Poe’s Devil in the Belfry, but only sketches 
some of the music. 

1903 Becomes music critic for the Paris daily Gil Bias. 

Writes Soiree dans Grenade as part of the Estampes 
for piano. 

1904 Begins work on La Mer. Leaves Lilly for Emma 
Bardac. Lilly, like Gaby before her, attempts suicide 
but recovers. Writes exuberant piano piece L’lsle 
joyeuse to celebrate his new love. 

1905 Birth of daughter Claude-Emma (“Chou Chou”). 
Debussy divorces Lilly. Completes La Mer, which is 
performed in Paris. Writes Reflets dans Beau as part 
of the first series of Images for piano. 

1906 Begins Iberia, the second of the orchestral Images. 

1908 Marries Emma Bardac. Completes The Childrens 
Corner, dedicated to his daughter. Conducts 
LApres-midi and La Mer in London. Begins another 
abortive opera based on a Poe story, The Fall of the 
House of Usher. Completes Iberia. 

1909 Composes Gigues and Rondes de printemps, the 
first and third of his orchestral Images. First symptoms 
of cancer appear. Conducts Nocturnes in London. 

1910 Takes a house near the Bois de Boulogne. Conducts 
in Vienna and Budapest. Composes the first book of 
12 Piano Preludes. 

1911 Conducts in Turin. Hurriedly dashes off music for 
D’Annunzio’s play Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien. 
Play is performed unsuccessfully in May. 

1912 Begins ballet Khamma for dancer Maud Allen and 
completes Jeux for impresario Sergei Diaghilev. 
Dancer Vaslav Nijinski performs L Apres-midi as a 
ballet. 

1913 Completes the second book of Piano Preludes, 
ending with the brilliant Feux d’artifice.Composes 
the ballet La Boite a joujoux. Jeux is produced. 
Conducts in Russia. 

1915 Ill and depressed by World War I, he nevertheless 
composes 12 Etudes for piano and two sonatas. 
Undergoes an operation for cancer. 

1917 Completes his last work, the Sonata for Piano and 
Violin, and performs it with violinist Gaston Poulet 
at a final public appearance. 

1918 Dies in Paris on March 25, as German cannons 
bombard the city. 
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